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A DISCOURSE. 
BY ROBERT M. BARBOUR, ESQ. 


When the philosophic eye is cast over the univer- 
sal fabric, it there beholds the operations of nature, 
moving oa with order, grandeur and symmetry each 
system performing its regular rotations in the hounds 
prefixed by the Universal Cause—in examining that 
system of worlds to which we belong, we discover the 
suf placed in the centre of many revolving planets 
performing their several rotations at fixed periods. 
with undeviating exactness, governed by immutable 
laws, coextent with matter, and which must forever 
last, or this fair world that we inhabit, with all its sis- 
ter worlds, and every thing of animation that they 
contain, will be hurled to instant destruction. But 
the Deity, in his wisdom, has established eternal laws, 
which are the same to-day, y y and forever. By 
these everlasting laws, the univérse~must and will be. 
governed. Remove but one le planet, the whole 
system is destroyed; for each its attractions, re- 
pulsions and relations, that bear pn all the rest. If we 
examine smaller portions of upon our partic- 
ular globe, we> observe the: er, regularity and 








. harmony—we see the of nature, 
in all their variety, ab calc 
the pleasure, the interests a happiness of man, 
as well as of inferior animals. Hence, we deduce the 


beneficient care of an aii-gracious Providence opera- 
ting for the good of al} creation. 

If the physieal world is demonstrated the order Om- 
nipotence, and we there read in legible characters 
which requires ouly the inspiration of a sound and 
cultivated understanding to comprehead, that the ob- 
ject of creation is founded in the happiness of the 
creature—may we not rationally infer, that the same 
order, harmony, and beneficence is extended to the 
moral world; and that if man is not abundantly happy, 
the fault rests with himself, and is not ascribable to 
any defect in the order of nature? True morality has 
been so battered and abused by fanatic sectarians, and 
the human mind so warped by habits, prejudices and 
error, that it is no easy task to establish that true sys- 
tem of ethics founded in reason and truth, and adapt- 
ed to the interest and the happiness of man. If it were 
true, as some believe, that an ethereal spark, an eman- 
tion from the Deity is implanted in the breast of eve- 
ry one, which, asa faithful monitor, warns them of eve- 
ry departure from the principles of virtue, it would be 
aa infallible gaide by which we should be directed 
right. But the traveller who has visited different quar- 
ters of the world, finds that conscience is as various 
as the climes and the nations he visits; that would be 
deemed virtue in one place, is crime in another—de- 
pending om circumstances in which each is involved, 
ind the idewof right as inculcated in the general ed- 
ucation @f @ach particular place. Conscience is noth- 
ing more than a clear perception of what is right and 
what is etm our ideas of right and wrong are 
tactitious, up on the prevailing notions of the cir- 
cle in whith we move, on thé laws and regulations of 
our partieular society, and not upon abstract specula- 
S$piration or ever reason and truth, were 
sin the formation > our consciences, would 

ople of Algiers and the idolatrous Mahome- 
generally deem ita greater crime to taste the 
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believer in the Aleoran? Morecommendable to mas- 
sacre a whole nation of Christians, than to le their 
palates with a single dish of swine’s flesh? » But thus 
the imposter has taught them, and thus they believe. 
And as with the Mahometans, so in a greater or less 
degree with all the nations of the earth—they abandon 
the light of reasonand nature, and assume the dogmas 
of superstition and fauaticism, invented in the days of 
ignoran ess, and fustered since in the laps 
of kings ramens. The philosphic mind sickens 
at the picture of past ages, at the gloemy prospect 

t rises before us. Yet some faint hopes are afford- 
ed from.a view of owr own ved couatry, the birth- 
place of freedom, the cradle of liberty, and the aursery 
of truth. Here the legislator dare not place his pol- 
luted fangs on the freedom of opinion—bere sits en- 
throned in glorious majesty the goddess of truth, in- 
viting the discassion of confli¢ting opinions—here may 
the dogmas of politicians, of moralists and religious 
sectarians expect no shelter from despotic power—rea- 
son and-truth, conscious of their own omnipotence, re- 
gards fearlessly the whole artillery of error; they con- 
jure, they invite the conflict, confident of success in 
equal combat. wf nite 












Yet even here, ancient: opinions are hard 
to be vanquished; so with our nuture are 
feuti¥ely to A va hag , and roa ofr re -r ny 
neccessary to prove — difficult uire- 
ment that few can attain it, ‘fall and <aned 
edge of physics, of morals, of all the in the 


uisite to the formation of correct 


ral code as will induce a tolerable portion of happiness 
toman? Certainly not. The weakness and the ne- 
cessities of individuals will force them into connection 
and inter course with others—interest and policy will 
induce us to do to others as we wish they should do té 
us. If we are harsh, morese, severe, and unjust to 
our neighbor, how can we teasonably expect him to be 
mild, affable, liberal, and generous tous? It is con- 
trary to the nature ef man. Our own good, our own 


to our fellow man, that we may receive a like return. 
Hence, is a kind of necessity established in our very 
existence to indncea correct morality—which although 
not under the dominion of laws, as undeviating as the 
physics, are, nevertheless, sufficiently coercive, if not 
restrained by tyranical institutions, to conduce very 
much to the happiness and dignity of man. 

As in the physical and moral world the happiness 
and dignity of man is fairly deducible, soin the science 
of Masonry, the dignity and the happiness of man are 
the principal objects of pursuit. lo the ryde.ages of 
the world, when man was a savage, when he roamed 
the forest in search of food, even then the principles 
of Masonry, engrafted on the human heart by the Su- 
preme Architect of the Universe, began to discoverthem- 
selves; and society advanced in civilization, those di- 
vine principles advanced in the Masonic institutions 
with equal pace. When men were formed into hordes, 
each horde being distinct from others in all the rights 
of eqnal sovereignty, coatentions, murdefs and war, 
resulted from the unbridled passions of the chieRains ; 
the weak were compelied to confederate, to guard a- 
gainst the encroachments of the strong ; these, in their 
turn, called to their aid and other associations, differ- 
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juice ef the grape, than to murder aad impale an un- 





cat confederacies joined together, having the same ob- 





world, of universal history, ancieat and modern, are] 
hall we then despair of ever establishing such a mer) 


happiness, will induce a practice of the moral virtues| 









jects in view, until large districts or countries were 
formed into one confederacy or nation. Thus formed, 
it became the interest of all to cherish those princi- 
ples which characterise the Craft, upon which alone 
the nation could expect lasting duration. Without 
justice, none could be secure in their rights and privil- 
eges—without liberality and forbearance none could 
enjoy the free exercise of their judgment—without 
charity and benevolence, the distresses of the weak and 
the poor would remain unrelieved. 

At the present day, it is the peculiar duty of all gen- 
uine craftsmen to cultivate all the virtues, and in a 
particular degree those cardinal virtyes of justice, 
charity, benevolence atid friendship. Justice, that dis- 
tinguishing attribute of the Deity, of all the virtues 
stands pre-eminently foremost. Without justice; 
mixed and ¢ unded with all the other virtues, they 
are diminished in their value in prcportion as there is 
a deficit of that one pre-eminent quality. Our, chari- 
ties, indiscriminately bestowed without trying the ob- 
ject, or weighing it in the scales of justice, would miv- 
ister to the vicesof individuals, by encouraging idleness 
and dissipation, thereby defeating the very object and 
intent of laudable chariti But when our charities 
are bestowed under the influence of justice, then it is 
that they have intrinsic value. 


» justice 
a th 
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Chatity and benevolence denote all the good affec- 
‘tions which we o to bear one another—they con- 
sist not in speculative ideas floating in the brain, and 
leaving the heart untouched and cold; néither are they 
confined to that indolent good nature, which makes us 
rest satisfied with béing free from inveterate malice or 
ill will to our fellow-creatures, without prompting us 
to be of service to any; true charity is an active prin- 
ciple; itis not properly a single virtue, but a disposi- 
tion residing ia the heart as a fountain, whence all the 
virtues of benignity, candor, forbearahce, geaerosity, 
compassion, and liberality flow, as so many native 
streams. From general good will to all, it extends its 
influence particularly to those with whom we stand in 
nearest connection, and who are directly in the sphere 
of our good offices; from the country to which we 
belong, it descends to thesmaller associations of neigh- 
borhood, relations and friends, and spreads over the 
whole circle of social and domestic life.- True charity 
attempts not to shut our eyes to the proper distinction 
between good and bad men, nor to warm our hearts 
equally those who befriend and those who injure us—. 
it reserves our esteem for good men, and our comp!.- 
cency for our friends—towards our enemies, it inspire: 
forgiveness and humanity—it breathes universa) can- 
dor and liberality of sentiment—it forms gentleness 01 
temper, and dictates affability of manners—it prompts 
correspondiag sympathies with those who “rejoice and 
these who mourn—it teaches us to slight and despise 
no man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted— 
the protector of the opy he reconciler of dif 
ferences—the intercessor for offenders, It is faithful 
ness in the friend—public spirit in the magistrate - 
quity and patience in the judge—moderation and loy 
alty in the citizen—in parents, it is care and attention, 
in children, it is reverence and submission—in.a word, 
it is the very soul of social life. It is the sun that en- 
livens and cheers the.abodes of men—ia order to per- 






form our charitable duties, economy and go 
agement in private life, ought to be carefully studied. 
Economy when prudently and gemperately conducted, 
is the the safeguard of many virtues, and is in a par- 
ticular manner, favorable to. the exertions of benevo- 
lence. He who by inconsiderate conduct, is injuring 
his circumstances, will, probably, in time, lose the in- 
clination, and is certainly. depriving himself of the 
means of beifig’setyiceable tohis brethren. Someim- 
rtant exertions there are indeed of charity, which 
oe no connexion with giving or bestowing: candor, 
forgiveness, gentleness and sympa‘iiy, ave due to our 
brethren at all times, and in every situation of our 
own fortune. The poor have the opportunity of dis- 
playing these Virtues, as wel! 20 the rich. They.who 
have nothing to give can,often afford relief to others 
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by imparting what they feel—aoi i »:metinies hap- 
pecs, that a refusal of a request, when accompanied 
with the sympathetic feelings \anity, is more 
complacently received, tham a sur'y racious, and 
grudging compliance, T'o him wh rompted by 
virtuaus sensibility, every offic: icence and 
humanity is a pleasure; he assist | rebeves not be- 
cause he is bound tg do so, hecaus vonld be pain- 
ful for him to refrain; hence, th: st benefit he 
confers, rises in its value, on ace its carrying 
the affection of the giver impress: the gift—it 
speaks his heart—and the discove the heart is 
frequently of greater consequence | i} that liber- 
ality caa bestow. How often wil! : ”k of tender 
sympathy, or the tear that involun ‘alls impart, 
consolation to the unhappy! = Fiom * sensibility 
flow a thousand good offices, apparent). small iojthem- 
selves, but of high importance to the (clicity of others 
offices which altogether escape the observation of the 


cold and the unfeeling, who, by the hardness of their 
manner render themselves nnamiable, even when they 
mean to do good, How happy then, would it be for 
mankind, if this affectionate disposition prevailed more 
generally in the world? How much would the sum 
of public virtue and public felicity be increased if men 
were always inclined to rejaice with those who rejoice. 
and mourn with those who mourn? A man of such 
a temper derives a satisfaction even from viewing 
the face of nature, which the insensible can never 
know. The profusion of goodness which he beholds 
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MISCEL f at 
DESCRIPTION OF A SIAMESE PRINCE, 
We have given our readers some facts, which go to 

show a — obability of the spread of civilization 
in this great, kingdom, as well as other parts. of the 
oriental -world, in duetime. The following carious 
sketch of one of the leading characters of the court of 
Siam, ftom @ letter (in the Missionsry Herald) of the 
Missionary inson, is to the same effect :— 

‘Mrs. Robinson, myself and two children, the penne 
er an infant, called upon Prince Chaw Fah, at his pa 
ace. We feund him busy in fitting up a watchmaker's 
shop, which he had just built. It was made of brick, 
and neatly plastered within and witheut, and the foun- 
dation was painted in imitation of brick. It is situated 
so pear the palace as to be under the projectiag roof 
of the outer court. The shop had two large glass 
windows, one of which was a bow window, similar to 
whit watehmaker's often have in America. Over the 
front window was a sign, with large gilded Roman cap- 
itals, * clocks and watches tepaired.” Over the door 
was.a large eagle of carved work, in imitation of the 
American eagle, in good style. Theshop was furnish- 
ed with a bench and tools, and a large number ef cases 
and drawers finished im the best manner. In the back 
part of the shop were. the bellows and forge, with @ 
regular built chimney, probably the first ever built in 
Siam. The doors were. painted in imitation of bird's 
eye maple. Every thing about the shop was designed 
to be perfectly of a foreign character. The prince re- 
ceived us wal much politeness, and showed us with 
apparent pleasure his gew shop, Pointing to the ea- 
gle over the door, he Said in English--“ there is the 
American Eagle.” 

While Mrs, R. was visiting the, ladies, the Prince 
took me out to his gew gardens back of the palace.—- 
While passing ronnd in frent of the palace, I noticed 
that the-trees in front.of the walk were inclosed in 
boards. having picket teps and holes of a diamond shape 
cut through them in various places. 1 remarked that 
seeing trees inclosed inthis way reminded me of home. 
where trees that were ax to injury by the way 
side, were iaclosed ia tais manner. He replied that 
he saw a picture in an American.book, from.which he 





poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart with| ‘ook the hint tosecurethe wees in this way. . The 
the thought that inaumberable multitudes around him| Prince is very enthugiastic in ting every thing fo- 
are blest and ; when he sees the labors of mea| feign, especially American. . A few days since he call-| 
appearing to and views a urishing ot sig Soves, aad esting's Het, § Medal vine cot 
fo wealth and i ; when be be the spring| 2common ere, twined one of the posts of the 
coming forth in its beauty: and reviving the Rosnyel verandah, it strack his fancy amazingly... I-gave him 
face of natare, of in the autamn beholds the fields| three of the small plants. The next he sent a 


loaded with plenty, and the year crowned with all its 
fruits, he lifts his affections in gratitude to the great 
father of all, and vejoices in the general felicity and 
joy. The chief scope of Masonry is to inspire us with 
an uniform course of actions, consonant to the true 
honor and digaity of man—and in order to find where 
mat’s true honor and dignity lives, we must look not 
to any adventituous circumstances of fortune, not to 
any single sparkling quality, but to the whole which 
forms a man, which entitles him a3 such to rank high 
umong that class of beings to wliich he belongs—in a 
word, we ntust look to the mind and the sonl—a mind 
superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption—a 
mind governed by the uniform principles of rectitude 
and integrity—the same in prosperity and adversity, 
which no bribe can seduce not terror overawe, neither 
by pleasure melted into effeminacy, nor by distress 
sunk into dejection; such is the mind which forms the 
distinetion and eminence of man; one who in no sita- 
ation in life is either afraid or ashamed of discharging 
his duty, and acting his proper part with constanc 

ind firminess. True to his gountry, full of affection 
to his brethren of mankind, faithful to his friends, gen- 
erous to his enemies, full of compassion to the unfor- 
tunate, self-denying to little private interests and pleas- 
ures, but zealous for public good, magnanimous with- 
out being vainly proud, humbie withont being mean, 
just without being harsh, simple in his manners, but 
manly in his feeling—on whose word you can entirely 
rely, whase countenance never deceives, whose profes- 
sions are the effusions ef-his heart; one in*fine whom, 
independent of any views of advantage, you wauld 
choose for a superior, could trust in as a friend, and 
could love as a brother—this is the man whom in our 
hearts above allothers, we most delight to honor and 


t espect, y 


number of men to get two or three inore of the same; 
plants, and was very particular to ask for those that 
twined around the post, which were about-tw feet 
in length, for he vould not wait t» have the small ones 
grow. In retura, he sent me four rare, trees. When 
we called at his palace, we saw the vines plaated in 
large vases, and neatly twined round the corner posts 
of the piazza of the palace. While passing round to 
the garden, the prince pointed to a. new building he had 
just erected, which had two chimneys, saying, “ that 
is my cook house’ [ built the first chimneys in Siam.” 
I was also informed that an oven and a cooking stove 
grrced the kitchen. Returning from the garden,. the 
prince invited me to look at an English horse he had 
imported ftom Penang. 

He inquired how they built stables in America, 
whether they had a hay-rack and maager, and whether 
the floor was usually plank or stone. I gave him the 
best informatioa I could on these points. The next 
time we pay him a visit, we shall probably see a New 
England stable on the premises. In the meantime his 
principal wife had prepared the tea table, which was 
supplied with a large variety of preserves, which she pla- 
ced on the table with her own hands. Among these 
were currants, raspberfies, gooseberries, strawberries, 
and quinces ; American buiscuit, English crackers and 
cheese, and cakes from Bombay, etc. were added to the 
entertainment. The prince partook with us, but his lady, 
probably more from diffidence than from regard to Sia- 
mese custom, chose not to partake with us. She, how- 
ever, sat near by and joined freely in the ceaversation. 
Having presented a number of our last printed tracts, 
which were received with apparent pleasure, we took 
our leave with mutual shaking hands and a “good even- 
ing.” The prince eonversed entirely in English. 





jevery right-thinking person. With 
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got of the reins of government, which he 
Scilt holds. Te prince called the Chaw Fabjte avoid 
suspicion and danger, consecrated himself to the sa- 
ered profession, and is now at gle head of the priest- 
hood. He is of course a man of great inflnence, and 
the fact of a man of such rank, and jn a profession from 
which jealousy of missionaries, andopposition to their 
instructions soonest he antigipated, is dispesed 
to treat them with so much kindness, and is so free 
from. wational prejudice, as to Jabor to introduce Euro- 
pean and American improvements, and has even acquir- 
ed sufficient of the English language to conserve and 
read well in it, should be received as a very encouraging 
indication of Divine Providence respecting the prospec! 
of the mission.” 





From Chambery’ Edinburgh Journal. 
QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We perceive that the Glasgow Constitutional has 
agmounced its intention of refusing the insertion- ot 
advertisements of quack medicines. This is a pieee 
of good taste and self-denial on the part of a newspaper 
proprietary, which deserves to be made widely known. 


We are happy to acknowledge that there are other 
parties in Glasgow beside ourselves (the Scotch Refor- 
mers’ Gazette especially,) equally well entitled to the 
praise here award nd it would afford us much 
pleasure to be able to say that it was deserved by every 
newspaper in the-citvy, We are perfectly sure it would 
be for their benefit in the long-run, if it were so: On 
this subject we have always felt keenly, and have often 
been excessively astonished that some journals, other- 
wise as respectable as their neighbors, should for aay 
trifling pecuniary advantage, place themselves in the 
position of soett criminisfo a parcelof vagabond quacks. 
The subject, in our opinion, is a very important one, 
involving, as we seriously believe it does, the interest 
and the health of @ large portion of the most simple 
class of the commtnity—that section of it which have 
the most aeed ot protection and souad advice. We 
say nothing of the injury which the insertion of such 


al 


vertisements as those alluded to must do to a repu- 
table jo , becatse the fact of its being necessary, 
in every family, to put'the papers containing quack ad - 


vertigements out of sight, settles that point; but we 
speak of the misery, vexation, disease and death, which 
are produced indirectly bythe doses (so heartily re- 
commended in some newspapers) administered by these 
reckless and uuskilful empirics. We do.not say that 
the pills and lotions of these fellows are always of the 
oe wma ape naar, it».We believe that, 
in ® are com of dough and gamboge,. 
amd tines the ma or excuse for taking the Gash, : it 
they do no gued. they can do no harm,” is so far cor- 
rect. This isall very well when a strong, healthy hy - 
pochondriac is the patient, but when a poor ignorant 
person herself or her child, with a real dis- 
ease, the uence of a course of swallowing these 
harmless pillls, while the complaint is gomg on in the 
system, without the check of active and ptoper medi- 
cine, must be dreadful. . We hope these observations 
will be taken in the spiritin which they are offered. 
and that before long there shall not be an open pape: 
in Glasgow for the reception of such abomination,— 
The inconsistency attending the publication of these 
advertisements in some of the journals is very ridicu- 
lous. Upwards of a year ago, we recollect the police 
of this city were very properly employed in apprehend - 
ing and punishing a number of men, for distributing 
their objectionable handbills on the streets; yet while 


certain papars were loud in their the author- 
ities for acting as they were then doing, advertisemenis 
from the offending-parties, far more li complaint, 


might have been found stnck into corners of their own 
sheet! It may be said, but proof itis mot, because we 
know no real argument can be adduced ia favor of the | 
practice, that some of the London and many of the 
provincial papers throughout England, give free ad- 
mission to the most abominable of these i 
We acknowledge the fact; but “two 
make a white,” and the system has 
demaed, and considered as'a disgrace 










The priace spoked efabove, is a son of the former 
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clearly wrong—and, im the on. of many, avery se-| 
rious cal. he conoat be detendéd ; and were these ad- 
vertisements repudiated ia this city, it would at least 
be a beginning to a good custom, which we hope soon 
to see Siren: It is neecless to: disguise our feel- 
ings on this subject. - We’ consider the jasértion of 
advertisements such as those complained of, a most 
dangerous imposture, and the persons who give in to 
it as little better than the wore daring crimioal. ‘Phe 
quack and his newspaper agent are as necessary to 
each other, in order to dupe the ufiwary with complete 
success, as is the resetter to the thief. They act in 
concert, and they divide the spoil wrung from the pal | 
lid hand of poverty, disease’ and death.--Glas gow Con- 
stitutional, 












BATTLE ‘SCENES... 


The following is an account given by Major Bevan, 
in his work, ** Thirty Years in India,” of aS8cene which 
occurred at thé conclusion ef a battle in which he was 






engaged > — e 
“ Near midnight, when about to retire to rest, an 
order’ ceived from the commander-in-chief to de- 


tach an officer and one hundred. pioneérs for the pur- 
pose of collecting the wounded, and also such arms 
and accoutrements as could be fouad on the field of 
battle. This severe duty devolved. upon me, as the 
other officers were all laid up from ‘the fatigues they 
had undergone throughout the day. Several palinquins 
belonging to the head-quarters and .staff were kindly 
sent to bring in the wounded, as none of the. public 
dooley boys could be procured, they having dispersed 
in search of plunder. 

The scenes of woe and misery I experieaced during 
this dark aad disnzal ‘night, in my progress over the 
field of battle amidst the carnage of the day, will never 
be effaced from my memory. 

The groans aad screams of the wounded and dying 
constantly stfuck my ear, as also the piteous wailings 
of the wives, daughters, fathers, or sons of those who 
had fallen, or the cries of others in.search of their 
missing relatives. With these heart-rending sounds 
were often mixed the wild execrations of the dying who 
were attempttng to repel the marauders who came for 
the purpose.of plunder and rapimes!) ©). 

We found many bodies of our oww soldiers in a per- 
pect state of nudity, which -plainly evinced they had 
not escaped thuse indignitiés offered to the dead and 
dying by the profligate followers of a camp. 

Our enemies were treated in the samre manner; the 
wretches who waadered over the field in séarch of 
plunder spared neither friend nor foe when there was 
a prospect of booty. We rescued aconsiderable num- 
ber of the wounded from this lonely death, the most 
terrible to the imagination: but several-of them had 
tallen vietims to the cowardly assassinsor the inclem- 
ency of the weather before we could afford them res- 
cue or relief. The ground was soft clay, which had 
been satarated by the heavy raius amd ‘tredden into a 
quagmire by the passing and re-passing of men. ani- 
mals, and carriages ; a misty, drizzling rain fell incess- 
antly, and these circumstances ° our toil ex- 
ceedingly difficult and tedious, We had to wait a con- 
siderable time for the retugn of the palanquins frem the 
meld hospital, whither our wounded were conveyed, 
se that the morniag dawnéd’ere eur task was complet- 


ed. 

The scenes which I withessed in the hospital were 
scarcely less harrowing to the feelings than those in 
the field. Dr. A. and the rest of the medical staff em- 
ployed all that skill and energy could suggest for the 
relief of the sufferers. I saw them perform several 
very difficult operations, and amputation, and especial- 
ty one on t H., whose knee was severely 
shattered. He sastained the operation with unflinch- 
ing cou but expired soon after it had been com- 
pleted. indeed, of those who had received gun- 


shot weunds survived, for the fractures they had suffer- 
ed were generally so extensive as to bring on the lock- 
jaw. Many aspiraats for military fame, dazzled 
by the * pomp, add circumstance of glorious 
war,” would their ardor sadly damped by witness- 
ing the on the field and in the hospital! of Ma- 


Captain Patterson of the 50th or Queen's Own regi- 
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what came under his observation daring the war in the! 
Peninsula, which is equally affecting. As the narra- 
tion of such incidents may be Of use m creating a just 
horror of war, we here offer it for the perusal of the 


reader : 

“ Soon’ after nightfall, aad when the clash of arms 
was no looger hedfd, ai interment of the dead took 
place, and many a poor fellow, who had a few hours 
before-been full of life and strength, was now deposited 
in his natrow bed. ‘The remaias of Major Stanhope 
were loweréd to the grave by his brother officers and 
comrades, with their sashes. He had worh this day a 
suit of new uniform, and a pair of bright epaulets ; in 
which, with his military cloak around him, ‘upon the 
sdme hour as his lamented chief, he was consigned to 
an honorable tomb. 

‘While we were engaged in the performance of this 
melancholy duty, the Honorable oe Stanhope of the 
Guards, aid-de-camp to Sir John Moore, rdde up di 
rected by the torch-lightto the mournful group. Ii 
was the first intimation which he received of his brave 
relation’s fate. Dismounting, and overcome with grief 
he took a last farewell; and having obtained his’ ring, 
together with a lock of hair, he tore himself hastily a- 
way from the heart-rending scene. 

On our march acrose'this ground an incident occur- 
red which made’a deep impressioa on the minds of 
those who happened to be present at the time. Across 
the pathway, and on either side, men and officers were 
lying; and one of the latter was extended on bis face 
among the heath and brushwooedsso close to where we’ 
ueeal, that Major Malcolm Mackenzie of the 70th 
prompted as it were by intuition, suddenly dismounted 
to ascertain who was the individual. Stooping to ob- 
serve the features, that were partly concealed by the 
long broom, he started back with grief and consterna- 
tion, on perceiving that the young soldier, who had 
thus fallen an early victim, was his brother, Lt. Colin 
Mackenzie, of the same regiment. 

A party of the officers of the 50th, were ‘collec- 
ed in a knot discussing the affairs of the eventful day, 


were quickly seen by those who from be- 
hiad the rocks, d j aim, a few rifle 


the balls wére so 


faithful to their errand;"that th ress was soon dis- 
solved, some of the members b ent to ‘that 

Leut. Hugh Birchall, of ah iptictieeen 
was u irc oft ; di 
pany, whieh he had co for some time. Hav 
ing fallen ill he was in his bed at Elisonda, when the 
battle commenced ; and hearing thé noise of musketry 
he thought that something was going forward in the 
lines jn which he ought to beara part. With a mind 
endued with strength superior to that of bis weak) 
frame, he arose from the couch of sickness, and call- 
ing all the vigor that he could muster to his aid, tot- 
tered with feeble pace to the field of action, arriving at 
a late hour apon'the bill. Exhausted, pale, and like 
one risen from the dead, he resumed his former place ; 
and scarcely had he joined the group assembled ia the 
front, when, by a fatal bullet, this spirited young maw 
was numbered with the slain.” 4 





THE SANCY DIAMOND. 
A letter from Hamburgh states, the Grand Veneur 
of the Emperor of Russia, has bought the famous 
Sancy diamond, for the sum of 500,000 roubles, and 
that the merchant, Jaun Friendlieu, has been the 
Duchess of B————"s agent in this affair. "he dia- 
mond originally came from India, and has remained 
in Europe fer the last four certuries. .The Duke of 
Burgundy, Charles the Bold, was its first owner, and 
he wore it on his helrnet at the battle of Nancy, in 
which he lost his life. A Swiss soldiér found it, and 
sold it to a prie’t for « florin. In 1489 it came into 
the possession of the King of Portugal, who being in 
want of money, sold it to a French gentleman for 100,-| 
000 francs. Nicholas Harley Sancy, who gave it his 
name, had it afterwards by succession. . At the time 
of his embassy at Soleure, Henry the Third enjoin- 
ed hin to send the diamond in order to pledge it; the 


servant that had been entrusted with it having on at- 
tacked by robbers swallowed it and aoe 
: cat ee 







came to France; it came afierwards into the posses- 
ion of Louis X114 and Louis XV. wore itin his crown 
at hiscoronatiou. The diamond has the shape of a 
peor; it is of the most beautiful water, and weighs 
534 carats, , 
' An Excellent Pun.—At an election dinner lately a 
voter said he had tiever received a bribe to the extent 
of a farthing, ‘Oh, Smith, how can you say so, ob- 
served another voter, ‘when I know that Mr. W. sent 
you a hare,’ ‘Ay, that’s true enough, but it was full of 
maggots.’ * Well then,’ was the rejoinder, ‘ if it were 
not bibery it was corruption.’ . 
THE ESSAYIST, 
EMPLOYMENT FOR THE UNHAPPY. 
The unbappy are indisposed to employment; all ac- 
tive occupations are wearisome and disgusting in pros- 
pect, at « time when every thing, life itself, is full of 
wearifess and diszast. Yet the unhappy must be em- 
ployed, or they will go mad. Comparatively blessed 
are they, if they ate set in families where claims ahd du- 
ties abound and cannot be escaped. In the pressare of 
business there is present safety and ultimate relief.— 
Harder is the lot of those who have few necessary oc- 
cupations, enforzed by other claims then their own 
harmlessness and profitableness. Reading often fails. 
Now and then it may beguile; but much oftener the 
attention is languid, the thoughts wander, and associa- 
tions with the subject of grief are awakened. 
Women who find that reading will not do, -wil! ob- 


tain no reliet from sewing. Sewin asant enough 
in moderation to those whose mi e at ease the 
while; but it is an employment which js trying to the 
nerves when long cont wed, at the best; and nothing 
can be worse for the ged, and for those who want 
to escape from themselves, Writingisbad. The pen 
hangs idly suspended over tlie paper, or the sad 
thoughts that are alive within write themselves down. 
The safest and best of all occupations for such sufferers 
as are fit for it, is intercourse with yout children. An 
infant might beguile Satan and his sca the day after 
re, 


they were couched on the lake of if the love of 
children chanced to linger amidst the ruins of their an- 


















on soup tickets and blankets, but intercourse of mind, 
with real mutual interest between the parties. Garden- 
ing is excellent, because it whites bodily exertion with 
a sufficient enga nt of the faculties, while sweet, 

ionate Nature is’ ministering cure in every 
sprouting leaf and scented blossom, and beckoning sleep 
to draw me and be ready to follow up her benignant 
work. alking is good; “not stepping from shop to 
shop, or from neighbour to neighbour, but stretching 
out far-into the country, to the freshest fields and high- 
est ridges, and the quietest lanes. Howeversullen the 
imagination may have been among its griefs at home, 
here it chiéers up and smiles. However listiess the 
lintibs may have been when sustaining a too heavy heart, 
here they ‘are braced, and the lagging gait becomes 
buoyant'again. However perverse the memory may 


| have been in presentiag all that was agonizing, and in- 


sisting only on what cannot be retrieved, here it is first 
disregarded, and then it sleeps; and the sleep of memo- 
ry is the day in paradise to the unhappy. The meré 
breathing of the cool wind on the face in the common- 
est highway, is rest and comfort, which must be felt at 
such time to be bélieved. It is disbelieved in the short- 
est intervals between its seasons of enjoyment; and eve- 
ry time the sufferer has resolution to go forth to meet 
it, it penetrates to the very heart in glad surprise. The 
fields are better still ; for there is the lark to fill up the 
hours with mirthful music ; “or, at worst, the robin and 
the flocks of fieldfares, to show that the hardest day 
hag its life and hilarity. But the calmest region is the 
tebe’, where human life is spread out beneath the 
bodily eye; where the mind roves from the peasant’s 
nest to the spiry town. from the schoolhouse to the 
churchyard, from the diminished team in the patch of 
fallow, or the fisherman’s boat in the cove, to the.via- 
duct that spans the ee fleet that psn. ghost- 
lie, on the horizon. is is the perch where the spir- 
it plumes its ruffied and wings, and makes rea- 








ment, ‘presents it hits “ Adventures” a description of 


ant rhyme ~ corpse to be opened, 
of England possessed thie iamiond ia 1608, when he 


dy to let itself down re toe ty that heaven may send.— 
Miss Martineau’s Degrbrook, 
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~ POPULAR TALES. 
STORY OF MARTIN GUERRE. 


FROM THE ‘CAUSES CELEBRES.” 


Martin Guerre, a native of Biscay, was married in 
the month of Jaquary, 1539, te Bertrande de Rols, with 
whom he lived for many aoe — at the vil. 
lage of Artigues, in the diocese of Rieux, in Upper 
Languedoc. The condition of Martin Guerre was that 
of a small farmer, and the property posssssed by him 
and his wife was very considerable for people their 
rank in life. Married at a very early agé, they were 
not blessed with children unti! the tenth year of their 
union, whep a sen was born, to whom was given the 
name of Sanxi Guerre. Shortly after this event, Mar- 
tin Guerre had the misfortune to quarrel with his wife’s 
father or unele, and in consequence took the resolution 
of leaviag Artigues for a time. He seems to have found 
a wandering life agreeable to his disposition, as he ne- 
ver showed himself again at his home for many long 
years, nor were any tidings of him received all the 
while by his family. 

This unjustifiable conduct of a husband and father 
led to strange consequences. Upward of eight years 
after Martin Guerre’s absence, a man presented himself 
at Artigues, declared himself to be Martin Guerre, and 
was at once recognised as such by the four sisters of 
the absentee, by his uncle, by the parénts and relatives 
of his wife, and by the wife herself. Not the slightest 
suspicion ofimposture was entertained by any one, as 
the self-named Martin Guerre was found perfectly ac- 
quaiated with a thousand little matters, both domestic 
and otherwise, with mone, it seemed but the original 
actor in them po possibly have known. The marks 
and sears, also,which characterised Martin Guerre’s 
countenance and person, were all apparent in his rep- 
resentative. Accordingly, the latter was.received with 
joy by the wife and all her connections, and assumed 
the place which he was supposed to have vacated eight 
years before. Bertraade de Rols (or Guerre) had in 
times past shown the strongest attachment to her hus- 
band, and her conduct in his absence was irreproacha- 
ble. She now lived for three years in perfect concord 
and happiness with him who personated her husband, 
and bore two children to him, only one of whom sur- 
vivid for any length of time. 

. This, state of tranquility first received acheck through 
an accidental di made by Pierre Guerre, t 

unele ef Martin. Stranger, passing through Arti- 
gues, expressed the-utmost surprise on hearing it said 
that Martin Guerre was living with his wife and family, 
and uyhesitatingly declared that there must be impos- 
ture ia the case, a& he himself had recently seen Mar- 
tin Guerre in Flanders, and had been told by him that 
he had a wife and child in Languedoc, but did not in- 
tend to return home till a certain relation was dead. 
The stranger moreover stated, that the real. Martin 
Guerre had lost a leg at the battle of St. Laurent, be- 
fore Saint Quentin. The traveller’s statement was 
heard by Pierre Guerre, and appeared to him so clear 
and distinct, that he began to entertain suspicions, 
which speedily spread from him to the relatives of Mar- 
tin’s wife. A Mumber of little circumstances all tend- 
ing to strengthen the notion of imposture, were now 
gradually noticed by the uncle and friends, and at 
length they finally became so assured of the justice of 
their fears as to adopt the resolution of publicly pun- 
ishing the villain who had so grossly deceived them. 
But they found very great difficulty in persuading the 





wife of Martin Guerre that the man with whom she had|d 


lived peacefully for three years was not her true hus- 
band. At length, however, the poor woman was 
brought to something lik a convictioa of the sad truth 
and was induced to take steps for prosecuting the actor 
in this strange deception, who was taken into custody 


to wait his trial. 

On a day appointed, the prisoner was brought into 
court, where the chief criminal judge of Rieux sat as 
presideat, aad where an immense crowd of people had 


assembled to watch the issue of a case which had al- 
ready excited the deepestinterest. Numerous witnes- 
aes were present to support the one or the other side. 
Out ot nearly one huudred and fifty persons examined, 
between thirty and forty gave evidence in favour of the 
accused, depesing that they believed him to be the real 
Martin Guerre, aod referring to many circumstantial 
-proofs ia support of their belief. On the other hand, 
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rep ‘prisoner was not Martin Gu Who 
the pe j was, Was announced ious of these 
witnesses, but in particular by u, whe 
recognised the accusted as his » by name Ar- 
aud du Tith, a native of Sagias in Languedoc. The 


old man, Carbon Barreau, while acknowledging his 
nephew, wept for the disgrace he-had brought on the 
family. While such testimonies were given by the 
witnesses for and against the prisoner, there was. third 
body of witnesses, more namerous than either of the 
others, who declared that the resemblance to Martin 
Guerre puzzled them so much as to,render the.n total- 
ly unable to tell whether the accused was that indi- 
vidual or not. , ’ 

Much weight, comparatively, was of course laid on 
the evidence given by the relatives of Martin Guerre. 
Strange to say, these relatives were as much at vari- 
ance as others.  Ilis four sisters unhesitatingly and 
uaequivocally declared their belief that the prisoner 
was their brother, and none else. and by this opiaion 
they held to the last. The uncle of Martin, again, 
and thewife’s relations, maintained the opposite side 
of the question. As for the wife, whether from weak- 
ness or distress of mind, her evidence was not produc- 
tive of much light in the matter. What she did say 
weighed in the prisoner's favour, as, on his being tes- 
ted afterwards, it was found that he knew all the little 
secrets of her wedding life as well as she herself did. 
He told of private uceurrenees of old date, that tallied 
in every point with her private revelatioas on examina- 
tion. When the prisoner himself was asked to speak 
in his detence, he eagered without the slightest em- 
barrassment oa a long narration, calculated to prove 
his claims to the character he had assumed. He begun 
with soaring ayericions motives to Pierre Guerre, as 
the cause of person’s animosity. He then related 
every particular step of his career, from his birth to 
his departure from home: and those who best knew 
Martin Guerre declared that all the incidents related 
had occurred to him, to their certainknowledge. The 
prisoner described his marriage with particular minute- 
ness, mentioning the name and even the dress of every 
important individual then and there present, as well as 
many other te points connected with the ceremo- 
ny. Notwithstanding these statements of the 
prisoner, and aotwithstanding the doubts of the witnes- 
ses, the ocentel jute of Rieux conceived the charge 
to be proven, pronounced the oon. ' 

But this only led to new investigations. The 
soner appealed to the parliament of Toulouse, and by 
its orders inquiries were entered upon of a still more 

kind then formerly. To show how great 

were the difficulties in which this case was involved, 
it is only necessary to state a few of the facts that came 
out ea both sides. Against the prisoner, it was aver- 
red, that Martin Guerre was a taller man, and darker 
in hue; and that he had slender limbs, stooping shoul- 
ders, and a hangiag ander lip, whereas the prisoner 
had stout limbs, an ht person, and no particular 
mark about his lips... . The shoemaker whe had made 
shoes for the true Martin Guerre, also declared, that 
the feet of the latter were of the twelfth size, while the 
accused person’s were of the ninth. Martin Guerre, 
it was also proved, was skilled in wrestling and other 
sports, at which the prisoner could do nothing. More- 
over, Martin Guerre, being a Biscayan, was thorough- 
ly acquainted with the Basque tongue, of which the 
other knew only a word ortwo. These are specimens 
of the proofs against the prisoner. The opposite evi- 
dence seems almost equally streng, and this may be 
said of the personal resemblances in particular. A ci- 
eatrix above the right eye, the mark of an ulcer onthe 
face, a drop of extravasated blood oa the left eye, two 
peculiar teeth, a spoilt nail on one of the fore-fingers, 
three worts on the’vight hand, and one on the little fin- 
ger—all of these marks were on Martin Guerre, and 
all of them on the aceused! Other witnesses in the 
prisoner's favour deposed to his having alluded to cir- 
cumstances which had passed privately between them 
and Martin Guerre, teo, twelve, and fifteen years befere. 
Above all, the bridesmaids of Bertrande de Rols de- 
clared that the prisoner had minutely described inci- 
dents which proved him to be no other than the man 
who was bridegroom on the occasion. 

Such were amo uljies surrouading this 
question, The con ing ofthe accused added 








to the general perplexi e on every Occasion as- 
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Rinek selene tte ares eae ie 
even made a n il to the wife ar- 
tin Guerre, declared that, as she believed in his iden- 
tity or otherwise, he was content to be held guilty ox 
innocent. But the wife would not take an oath on 
either side, ugh she said, that, under the circum- 
wa: she could trust in nothing that he {the prisoner) 


sa 

Things were in this state of incertitude, when. the 
real Martin Guerre, who had been fruitlessly sought 
for, appeared suddenly on the field, * as it (says. Gayot 
de Pitaval, in the Causes Celebres) he bad dropped 
from the skies.” The judges ordered him into con- 
finement before he had seen his relations or any one 
Who was concerned in the cause. 
had been stated by the traveller, was without one of 
his limbs, and had a wooden substitute. When pri- 
vately interrogated upon some known facts in Martin 
Guerre’s life, he answered freely aad correctly, but 
did not give so many proofs, of his identity as the 
prisoner had done under the like examination. Arnaud 
du Tilh and the lame Martin Guerre were then eoa- 
fronted with one another. Each treated the other as 
an impostor; but qe first mentioned of th i 
played far most confidence, and scornfal 
that he would consent to be hanged if-he 
the whole to be a machination of Pierre 
the man with a wooden leg to be but a crea is. 
The latter seemed to lose his presence, of at the 
sight of the other's coasummate boldness, and effron- 
tery. The judges were yet quite at a loss, but they 
resolved upon assembling all the relations of Martin 
Guerre, and all the cipal witnesses in the case, with 
the view of leaving it to their decision on beholding 
both parties together. . 

Accordingly, all the summoned parties made their 
appearance at the appointed day. The eldest of the 
four sisters so often mentioned was the first to enter 
the court, where the rival Martins already were, and 
her testimony was almost decisive. It will be remem- 
bered that she her sisters were the most influentia! 
witnesses in ur of the impostor. Now, however, 
when her eye fell on the lame man, she sprang to him 
and embraced him with tears, exclaiming to the judges, 
“ Behold my brother, Martin Guerre! 1 confess. the 
error into which this abominable traitor,’ pointing to 
du Tilh, “has led me, and in which he has kept me 
for so ‘a time, as well well as others." Martin 
Guerre mingled hir tears with those of his sisters who al- 
so recognised their brother at once, as did all the wit- 
nesses, in short, who had been much obstinate in favour 
fof Arnaud du Tilh. As usually happens in cases of 
the closest resemblance of person, the confroating of 
the parties at once dispelled the illusion which had 
memory only to depend on. - After other recognitions, 
Bertrande de Rols, the wife, was called into court. No 
sooner had she cast her eye timidly on the lame stran- 
ger, then the spell was at once broken in her case al- 
so. She became strongly agitated, trembling like an 
aspen leaf. and g abundantly. Then she ran 
to embrace her husband's feet, and besought his par- 
don for the fault which the artifices of a wretch had led 
her to commit. She entreated him to remetaber that 
his four sisters and others had been deceived also, and 
reminded him that’her very love for him had its influ- 
ence in causing her to be misled. She declared that 
such was her grief and"shame when the impostor was 
discovered, that she prayed for death, and, but for the 
commands of God, would herself have put an end to 
her days. ‘The touching air (says Gayot de Pitaval) 
with which Bertrande de Rols spoke, her tears anu 
her beauty, which was still great, the expression o! 
agouy spread over her visage? pleading eloquently for 
her.” But her husband, who had appeared $0 sensi- 
bly to the tokens of affection coming from his sisters, 
appeared insensible to those of his wife. ¢ He told he: 
that she ought to have known her real Bsband from 
all others, although the whole shad been decei- 
ved; and he had the cruelty , o her, that 
he looked upon her as the cause of: grace and 
wretchedness resulting from this affair, ‘The judge 
checked Martin Guerre tor this conduct to his wife, 
which came with an ill grace from the lips of a man 
who had deserted his family for so many jyears, and 


leaving them at the mercy of the desi 
had not Martin Guerre made revelations impos- 
tor Amaud du Tilb, respecting his family affairs, bi’ 
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Martin Guerre, as ~ 
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wife never could have been d eit as she een. 
nsiderations, could 


Such co a 

the angry of Martin Guerre, when he met his 
wife in court. But as we ly believe in the wife's 
innocence, from an attentive consideration of all the 
minutie of the case, we have pleasure in recording that 
the last words of the original narfative on this poi 
are, “Time oaly caused Martin to change his 
ments,” The court of Toulouse, also took inte con- 
sideration the questioa whether Bertrande de Rols was 
or was not an accomplice of Arnaud du Tilh, and de- 
cided unanimously in favour of her innocence. 

The communication of Mactin Guerre to Arnaud du 
Tilh have been alluded to as the chief source of the 
lutter’s ability to accomplish his imposture. Du Tilh 
spent two years in the other’s company in the military 
service, and was his intimate friend and confidant. On 
returning from the wars alone, he was mistakeg for 
Martin Guerre by several acquaintances of that @er- 
son, and this first suggested to him the idea of - 
lishing himself comfortably in life by personating Mar- 
tia Guerre, and becomiag master of his property. Be- 
fore attempting this, however, he secretly made him- 
self acquainted with every possible particular, relative 
to the family and history of the man whose name he 
was about to assume. This step over, he boldly pre- 
sented himself, and the issue was as we haveseen. All 
these things Arnaud du Tilh confessed, after being sen- 
tenced tow@eath for his crime. Previous & execution, | 
he was doomed to walk through the streets of Artigues 








* Yes, your onor,” replied Hamilton. 

The next , however, notwithstanding the 
minute directions of De R. the coffee tasted—all said 
peculiar, and some almost swore, that it was confound- 
edly bad—and the cups remained full, 

e presence of Hamilton was required. 

“ Hamilton,” the coffee tastes very badly this morn- 
ing ; ~ , ou careful to follow my directions in mak- 
ing it?” 

“ Yes, plase your honor.” 

“ What can make it so then? Are you sure you 
used clean water 7” 

** Just cool from ‘Old George's spring,’ your on- 
or.” 
“* What sort of bag did you use to boil the grounds 
in?” 

“ Bag !—why plase your onor, I cud'nt find any thuff 
to make a very good bag wid, but I picked upa part of 
an old stocking about and tied it at one end, and boiled 
it in the coffee !” 

“The d—l you did!” was the exclamation of the 
mess—and we came away : but ere we had gone far we 
heard a variety of noises, much resembling, as it ap- 





with’ his head and feet bate, a halter round his neck, 
and a lighted torch in his hand. As he performed this | 
sentence, having latterly become penitent, he besought | 
pardon of Martia Guerre and his wife, the persons 
whom he had most injured. In front of their house 
he was hanged—a retributive compliment of the law 
which they would most probably have been willing to 
dispense with. September 1560 was the date of his exe- 
cution. 








THE GATHERER. | 


FRENCH COFFEE. 


Some twenty odd years ago, when the United States 
Military Academy was in its infancy—before mischief 
had given place to mathematics, quizzjng to ethics, 
and infinite fun to infinite series; in those halcyon days 
whea police was a trifle unworthy the notice of a gen- 
tleman, discipline a bug-bear, but aot a thing to be 
enforced ; when the scieace of mineralogy was no fur- 
ther pursued than in the choice of suitable stones for 
quoits, and botany was only studied among the bran- 
ches of the lofty cherry-trees en the 
front of “Old Snowden’s Quarters” ornamented 
Washington's romantic valley—when more attention 
was given to drawing a cork than a plan,and Masson's 
French was less heeded than his attempts toe speak 
Engligh--when Cadets were too scarce to be worked 
up iato ramrods on parade, and worked down to rag- 
babies on drill—when a “ master of the sword” was 
seught for but notfound, and when quarters were “ like 
atigels visits few and far between”—and a “steward” 
an unknown thing—in those happy days, we say some 
half dozen of the cadet ere were but a few more 
at the Point at that time—became displeased with 
* Black George’s’ boarding-snotwithstanding the charms 
of his youthful dadghter, and manfully resolved to es 
tablish a mess on their own hooks, and club together 
to keep bachelor’s hall in style. 

‘*Old Hamiltom,” an Trishman and an invalid soldier, 





* | epistle : 


peared to us, the operations of the emeties of many 
Doctors on manifold patients; and the memory of 
De R.’s Freach Coffee will remain long after the ruins 
of Fort Putnam will have crumbled into their original 
dust. . as 





Avnotuer Cuntostry.—A friend has permitted us 
te copy the following letter from the antique original, 
now in his possession. The party to whoméit was ad- 
dressed was the traitor Benedict Arnold, and the wri- 
ter was his mother. We have not at haad the means 
of ascertaining in what year Arnold was born, but he 
must have been a mere lad at the date of this venerable 


Norwica, April 12, 1754. br 
dear childe. I received yours of 1 


glad to hear that you was well; 


t and was 
Let your 
first consern be to make your pease God as ittis 


of all concerns of ye importance. _ 
Keep a stedey weak Giese tt 
actions—be dutifull to superiors ot 
and affibel to inferiors if any such ; 
chuse that your companions be your betters that 
their good examples you may Learn. from your 


feetionate mother, 
HANNAH ARNOLD. - 

P. S.1 have sent you fifty shillings youse itt prudent- 

as as you are acountabell to God and your fa- 
ther. your father and aunt joyns with me in Love and 
Servis to Mr. Cogswell aad Ladey and your self, your 
sister is from home. 

Addressed * To Mr. 

BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


att 
Pr. Mr. 


Tue Paint or Generar Wasnincton.—James 
Heath, A. R. A. the excellent engraver, having, with 
great labor, completed his whole-length portrait of 
Washington, from the picture by Gilbert Stuart, (2 
print which was to have beea published by subscri p- 
tiou,) found himself in the predicament of having oaly 


‘ty 







Cantabury.” 








who was retained in the pay of the government to 
compensate*him fot his*wounds, and who geted in the | 


seventy guineas subscribed. On complaining of this in- 


ed by ontine tal art 2 ad imtlligea Hligen as a 
“ry rahe thas ing specimen of t vart of ‘engraving 





after the Paris method, and the weak | his own possession. No one regretted his good luck, 
Bohea of forever di \for it is a beautiful work of art; and,js always reckon- 


capacity of waiter to the “ young gentlemen,” was call-| adequate compenation, a printseller offered him one 
ed upoa to diseharge theimportant function of ‘ stew-| hundred guineas for the plate. This was disda‘nfully 
ard, cook amd bottle-washer" forthe mess. Poor Ham-| refused by Heath. On the evening of the day that he 
ilton! the turf now rests upon his head—but ther, sent the plate to the printer, the news of the death of 
while he did live and move, among men, no one of the | Washiagton arrived from America. ‘This event so al- 









blundering ons of * Green Erin” ever made more, or tered the state of affairs that impressions could aot be 
better pragtieal bulls. produced fast enough for sale ; and the artist's house 

Cadet De R. a young French gentleman, like all of| was literally besieged for them. An American specu- 
his countrymen was particularly fond of a cup of good | lator, who came over in the ship that breught the in- 
coffee, a ‘this respect atleast, he was determined |telligence, took two thousand impressions, and paid 
net only 40. the roast” but the boiling too. The| Heath two thousand guineas for them. The fortunate 





ansophi 


youths ofa West-Point mess were rH ate cleared considerably above five thousand 
tonis 


a dish of the precious beverage made) reponr by the happy decision of keeping plate in! ly 


ON. 349 
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Tar Wire or ‘Vivian Griev’.—Mrs. D’Tsraéli was. 
the low of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, lately M. P. for © 
re whom re nee while she was a mere 
child. ha wis owns greater part of the town 
of Maidstone, when D'sracii, the ovate wanted 
a seat in Parliament, Lewis had him returned with him- 
self in 1837, for the borough. Last year Lewis died, 
leaving his widow’an immense fortune. She is still a 
young woman, being only two years older than D’Isra- 
eli, who is not yet 34. She was smitten with D’Isra- 
eli, it is said, from the moment she first saw him, and 
when the year of widowhood was expired, gave him 
her hand and fortune. While D'Israeli was a mere 
esp he ving 04 pas courted, but now that he is a 
man of wealth the Carlton Club le play him off 
a grand card, Thus wags the Hae rm a 








SCENE IN THE MANAGER'S ROOM, 


“(A knock at the door :}—‘Come in; what is it?’ 
cried the manager. ‘Can you see Mr. Fatton?’— 
‘What Mr. Fatton?’ The master of the superauma- 
ries.’ ‘Send him in.’ ‘ Now, Fatton what is the mat- 
ter? Make;haste for! am busy.’ ‘Sir there is a 
strike with the children in the theatre.’ ‘So there 
ought to be, Mr. Fatton, if you did your duty proper- 
ly and kept a birch rod.’ * Yes, sir; but all their fa- 
thers and mothers come on me, and threaten to punch 
my head ; now, you know it is not my fault.’ + Well, 
what is the strike ag you call it!’ * The girls who are 
to fly in the aew ballet won't have the wires affixed to 
them, unless they are raised to eighteenpeace a-night ; 
their mothers won't let, them endanger their lives un- 
der that sum! Now, sir, we shauld bein a great 
scrape at night, if this were to happen ; worse than we 
were in at the other house, with the boyssin the storm.’ 
‘What was that, Fatton?’ ‘ Did‘nt youhear that sir? 
Oh, there wera sixty boys, who stad e stage un- 
der a very large canvass, painted to represent the sea. 
Now,'these boys were placed alternately, and were to 
rise and fall, first gradually, and they violently, to rep- 


resent the motion of the waves in a storm; and in the 
Cee Git ghia of te pi i had 1 rfal effect ; 


| Canvass sea; and when the prompter gave the sig- — 

nal for the storm, the water’was sta ; instead of 
the ship striking, it was the waves that struck. The 
er, in a fury, inquired the cause, when the 
principal billow said , ** We won't move a peg unless 
ou pay us a shilling a-night, for it wears out our cor- 
uroys so.” ‘ Well, Fatton, promise the girls eight- 
eenpence; but I will be even with them; I will keep 
them dangling in the sky-borders in a thorough draught 
all the night. Tell them so.’—( Exit Fatton.)"— Heads 
of the Peojie. 













IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PUNCTUA- 
TION. 


The contract made for lighting the town of Liver- 
pool, during the year 1819, was thrown void by the 
misplacing of a comma in the advertisements—thus : 
“The lamps at present are about 4050, and have in 
general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.” The contractor would 
have proceeded to furnish each lamp with the said twen- 
ty threads ; but this being but half the usual quantity, 
the commissioners discovered that the difference arose 
from the comma following instead of preeeding the 
word each. The parties agreed to annul the contrac: 
and a new one was ordered. 

* 





Laveuter.—Why is it when a maa is excessively 
pleased, he contracts ali the muscles of his face, squiv’s 
his eyes, stretches his mouth,'and gives a convulsive 
haw haw! Whatis the philosophy oft? why does he 
do it? and what good does it do him? Man is the on- 
ly creature’ that ever laughs. When a dug is pleased, 
it shakes its tail. We can’t see the philosophy of that 

















A man inthe dress of a workman was lately walking 
in the streets of Berlin with a packet in his hand, sealed 
with five seals, and inscribed with an address, anda 
note that it contained one hundred thalers in treasury 
bills. As the bearer appeared to be at a !oss, he was. 
accosted by a ger, who asked him what he was 
looking for. simple countryman placed the pack- 
et in the inquirer’s hands, and requested that he would 
read the address. The reply was made as with an 
agreeable surprise. “Why! thisletter is forme; I 
have been expeeting itfor a long while!” The mes- 
senger upon this demanded ten thalers for the carriage 
of the packet; which was readily paid, with a liberal 
addition to the porter. ‘The- new possessor of the 

et hastened to to an obscure corner. to examine 
Ei pelos. but on breaking the seals, found nothing but 
afew sheets of blank paper, on which was: written 





Miss Sophia, will you favor me with asong?’ Oh! 
no, Mr. Senior, I never sing.’ ‘I think 1 have heard 
you.’ ‘ButI have sucha cold.’ Simgiag is good for 
acold.’ And then my wrist islame.’ ‘It will cure it.’ 
‘I have forgot all my music.’ ‘Can you not recellect 


ene piece?’ ‘It is some time since | — 
* Were you not playmg as | entered?’ ‘Only drum- 
ming.’ ‘Well, drum mea tunethen.’ After telling 


about twenty more lies,.the lady plays. Now this is 
altogether wrong. Ifthe young gentleman is poor, aad 
the lady don’t. want to play, let her just sayso. But 
if he is a rich simpleton, let her just get up, set herself 
at the piano, and go it. .That's the way,— Bachelor's 








BONAPARTE'S LONGING FOR IMMORTAL- 
ITY 


T have already mentioned that Bonaparte was rather 
talkative, travelling ; but, as we were passiag 
through dy, on our return to Paris from Ma- 
rengo, he said exultingly, ‘* Weli, a few more events 
like this campaign, and [ may go down to posterity.” 
“1 think,” replied I, “that you have already done 


enough to secure great and lasting fame.” “ Yes,” 
replied he, “7 ads ugh itis true. In less 
than two Ds ’ airo, E aris and Milan, 
Son hecaes ir fellow, were I to die to-mor- 
row, I should no he end.of-ten centuries, oecupy 


half a page of geaeral history.” He was right. .Ma- 
ny ages pass before the eye in the course of half an 
hour’s reading ; and the duratioa.of a reign or of a life 
is but the affair of amoment. In an-historieal summa- 
ry, @ page suffices to describe all. the conquests of A- 
lexander and Cesar, and all the devastation of Timor 
and Ghengis Khan. We are, indeed. acquainted with 
onlv the least portion of past events. Is it worth while 
to desolate the world forso slight a memorial ?—Bour- 
rienne’s memoirs. 





A person pointed out a man who a had profasion of | 


rings on his fingersto acooper. ‘ Ab, master,’ said the 
artisan, “it a sure sign of weakness when so many 
hoops are used.’ 





A DownjEaster advertises for a wife in the following 
maanet :—* Any gal what's got a cow, a feather bed 
with comfortable fixin’s, five hundred dollars in hard 
pewter; one that’s had the meazles and understands 
tendin’ children, can find a customer tor life, by wri- 
tin’ a small dilly dur, addressed to Q. Z., and stickin’ 
it in a crack of uncle Ebenezer’s barn, back side, join- 
ing the hog-pen.” 





The wife of a German living on Fell’s Point, Bal- 
timore, receatly arrived in this country, presented her 
husband afew days since with four children at a 
birth. 





ALBANy.—* Fifty-seven years ago,” said the vener- 
able Gov. Morgan Lewis, sitting a few days since in 
our counting-room, ‘I sold this lot (the Exchange,) 


to James Bloodgood for £300. We were just out of 


the revolution, and I was glad to 

property.” The lot cost the Exchange Company four 

years ago, $139,600.. Such is the progress of things 

— our fathers were “just out of the revolution.”— 
rgus. 
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Tue Granp Excamement or Kniant Tempxars, 
ef the State of New York, held their annual commnu- 
nication, at the Howard House, in the city of New 
York, on the 5th and 6th of last month. ‘ The repre. 
sentatives. of Columbian, Temple, Utica, Morton, Gen- 
esee, and Clinton Encampmeats, together with a large 
number of sojourning Knights were present on the oc- 
casion. 

A-petition from the Officers and members of Gene- 
see Encampment, No. 10, requesting leave to have its 
location removed from Batavia to Lockport was re- 
ceived, andy was referred with certain powers to Sir 
James Herring, Grand Prelate of the Grand Encamtp- 


ment. 

It-was resdlved, that Temple Encampment, No. 2 
of Albany. have power to proceed to the election and 
Installation of their Officers for the ensuing year, “at 
any time within three months from this time. 

Sir Knight R. R. Boyd, offered the following a- 
mendment to the constitutien ef the Grand Eacamp- 
ment, which is to lie wpon the table, unti! the next an- 


nual communication. 
“« Resolved, That Section 7th, Article lst commenc- 


ing with the words, “ hut no warrant or dispeasation 
for any Couacil or Encampment shall be issued to 
form such body within the distance of thirty miles of 
any regular constituted Council or Encampment, ex- 
cept in the city of New York and its viciaity,” be and 
the same is hereby repealed.” 

Sir Ezra S. Barnum, M. E. Grand Master, stated 
that during the recess of this Grand Encampment, he 
had received a petition from a constitutional numbe, 
of < at Troy, N. Y., foran Encamp- 

to be at that place, and had granted-a dis- 
pensation to the petitioners to hold an Encampment 
at the city of Troy, dated 12th August, called the 
Apollo'Encampment, who had commenced their la- 
bors. 

Sir Joel G. Candee, one of the petitioners, being 
present, made returns, and paid the dues of said Apol- 
lo Eneampment, and a report of their proceedings since 
the receipt of their dispensation, and returned the same: 
with a petition from that body for a charter; when, af- 
ter a lengthy debate, it was 

Resolved, That the dispensation granted in good 
faith, by the M. E. Grand Master of this Grand En- 
campment, on the 12th August, 1839, to Apollo En- 
campment, at Troy, which was surrendered this evening 
by Sir J. G. Candee, be returned to that Encampment, 
te remain in full force and virtue, until the next _An- 
nual Communication of this Grand Encampment. 

A communication from Lafayette Encampment No. 
7, at the city of Hudson, whose labors had been sus- 
pended, praying for a reorganization, was read, and re- 
ferred to certain officers to act formally thereon. 

The Grand Encampment then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of its officers, which resulted af follows : 
Sir Ezra S. Barnum, of Utica, M, E. Grand Master. 


— Richard Ellis, of New York, “ D. G. Master. 
— Ebenezer Mix, of Batavia, “ Grand G’mo. 

— John O. Cole, of Albany, “ G. C. General. 
— W. F. Walker, of Troy, “ Grand Prelate. 


G. 8. Warden. 
G. J. Warden. 


— Lewis Deforest, of N. “ork, « 
— James Millar, of N. York, “ 
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BRAND LITERARY COMPANION. 


jvote of 21 to 19. 
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Fourra or Juty.—We are glad to see that this year 
Albany is determined not to be behind her neighbors 
in doing honor to our National Anniversary. The 
Wen and Civic arrangements are all made ona lib- 

: ale and in good taste—several new. banners wil) 
be displayed. The ceremonies will take place at the 
Pearl-st. Methodist Churcb, where a brother printer, 
Mr. George Vance, will readthe Declaration, and U. 
Marvin, jr. deliver the oration. 

The youne mewn also have stiown a fine spirit ia 
making arrangements for their celebration. Poem 
Oration, Odes, Music and Badges, have all been pre- 
reer oe the occasion. Among the Odes, 





we recognise written in the happy style of our 
young and esteemed correspondeat Flora. The De- 
claration will be pronouneed by B. Speiman, the Poem 
by T. H. Cashman and the: Oration by R. Prayd.—- 
For their Poet, the young wren could not have made a 
better selection than Mr. C. whose abilities have fre- 
‘quently been made evident in his correspondence with 
us, Mr. Prayn is likewise well known for his literary 
merit. yg 

‘The exercises of the Association, will take place at 
Dr. Campbell's church. 

“We regret that our typograpbical friends are not to 
be found in the procession. They, above all others, 
should honor a day, which the immortal FranK.in 
helped so materially to make. There is no excuse, 





Com. Exruiort—Has been acquitted, if we are to 
judge from the fact that his sword has been returned 
to him, by the president of the court martial. Weare 
sorry for it. Four fifths of his countrymen look upon 
him as a very small pattern for aa American Commo™ 
dore; and a better man could fill his place with full as 
much honor to'the navy or the country. 





oo — a , rims 

Enmigrants.—This year promises’ to surpass all its 
predecessors in the number of emigrants. At Quedec, 
alone, the number to June 20th, exceeds by 11,000 
those up to this time last year. A large portion, at thi, 
city, are Germans of a better class—neat and comforta- 
ble in their apparel, and most of them bright .and 
rcheerful in their looks, and with ready money in their 
pockets. 


Escarr.—Lett who was tried at Oswego, for setting 
fire to the steam ‘boat Great Britain, and who was sen- 
tenced to 7 yeats imprisorment, escaped from a rail 
road car, while under the'charge of the sheriff. The 
sheriff has offered $100 for, his apprehegsion, to which 
‘Gov. Seward, has added $250 more. 


The General Bankrupt Bill, whieh has been pending 
before Congress, has at length passed the Senate, by a 
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(7 For the last eight weeks, other occupations 
have kept us from the Register; se that whatever has 
appeared in its columns entitled to praise dr censure, 
belong ‘to another. We make this remark in in justice to 
all concerned. A 





We anticipate our publication of this week, several 
hours in order to give the carriers of the paper, the 
full evjoyment of our national holiday. 













ona ened ee of N. not “ Sameeerees. The Milledgeviile Federal Union a the 
and rt R. tk,/ * urer | death ' i L 
— Joseph P. Pirsson, of N. York “ G. Warder. |" of the Hen. Wim. G Sonat ie Geer” 
— Thomas ‘ot M, York, “ G.&. Bearer. (88 men. e ; his m4 
— G.L. Thatcher, of Brooklya, “ G.S,Bearer. [dence at Rotherwood, Carrol coupty, on the 1 
- it Lansing, of NewYork, “ nst. Ps 
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Naiche: is going up again. ‘They are building sap 
idly, and several houses, at the last accounts, were open 
and doing business, The streets are nearly cleared, 
and improvements are to be seen in_every direction. 


The people of the United States consume about 
eight million pounds of tea per annum. 






















The news of Father Matthew's temperance labors 
for Ireland, has reached the factory city of Lowell, 
Mass., where the Catholic clergyman, Mr. McDer- 
inot, ad.ninistered thepledge, some days since, to over 
500 of his coagr , 
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bill now before the House 
sent from New York, bearin 
the Jourmal of Commerce, of * 
solvent end active merchants of the city.” 


rance against the} 
ives, has been 
ecording to 
rtion of the 





Anecdote of Napoleon.—In 1797, before signiag the 
preliminaries of peace between the French Republic 
aod the Emperor of Germany, when the French army 
had nearly overrun the couatry, the Emperor sent to 
Bonaparte three nobles of his court as hostages. The 
French General received them with distinction, iovit- 
ed them to dinner, aad said to them after it, “ Gentle- 
man, you are free. Go, tell your Master, that if his 
imperial word has need of a 7. se, you canaot serve 
me, and eught not to serve bim.” 
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Intelligence. 


Death of Six Hundred Slaves: by Suffocation.— 
The cape of Good Hope Shipping ‘List received by 
the fast arrival, says the London Morning Post, 
contains the following dreadful account of the loss 
of 700 slaves, and subsequent wreck of the slaver:— 
** The last accounts from the Mozambique’ states that 
two slavers, one a ship and the other a brig, were 
wrecked in Mozambique harbor, during a hurricane 
from the southeast, but the crews of both, and 200 
slaves on board the brig, were saved. ~The ship had 
arrived the preceding day, and had not taken in any 
siaves. It was reported of the, brig, which was com- 
manded by a Spaniard, that she originally had on 
900 slaves, but during a hurricane (in the prosecution 
of her voyage,) the hatches were battened down, and 
on opening them after the hurricane’ had subsided, 
it was discovered that 300 of the slaveshad died from 
suffocation and want of food. The. 

cing, the hatches were batiened down a second time, 
the consequence of which was an additional 300 slaves 
perished from the same causes, and 100 of the re- 
maiaing 300 slaves died on the “to Mozam- 
bique harbor, whither she for the purpose of 
getting a further supply. i ae 





Surer.—In the town of Shoreham, Vt., there are 
26,584 sheep. In this State there ure three towns 





having over 30,000 es — 
Washington, Dutehess Co. 34,367 
Avon, Livingston Co. © 33,380 
Hoosick, Renss b> 37,807 
In the wholé State of New York there are.4,209.870, 
and in fourteenof the states there are 12,897,638 sheep 
—yielding n 42 millions poudds of wool, valued 
jn 1836 (from: of 18 years) at $21,168,000. 
Three and a half from Chicago—The Cleve- 





land, Capt, Hart, left the above port at nine o’clock on 
Satu riagaeeming, made ten landings (including Cleve- 
land wheré she tarried five hours 

this morming at two o’clock.— Buffalo Com. Adv. 














































by spontaneous combustion. 











citizen. It may 
ed this life 
ceived the nomination and was 
town of Stuyvesant, Columbia county. He has le 


-|Gen..Paul Todd, aged 25 years. 


and arrived here 


Combustion. —The ship Arab. of Boston, 
of about 2)00 bales of cotton, and nearly 
ea, was destroyed at Mobile on the evening 
J The 
used by the stevedores in screwing in 
been he means whereby this large 
underwriters: 


iat a 






without an enemy. : 


wife and child to lament his untimely énd.— Argus, 


Another Fatal Rencontre.In a personal cencontre at 
or near Dadevitle, Tallspoosa county, Florida, a few 
days since, # Mr. Butler was killed and his antagonist, 
name not recollected, mortally wounded. 


New mode of * turning an honestpenny.”—A little 
boy in Boston has been induced to try the experiment 

f selling tced water at one cent a glass! The first day 
he sold 89 glasses, the second 184, and the third 201, 
making 474 glasses in three days. 
25 cents, he cleared about $1 50a day. 


Hooked to Death.—On the 19th instant, Mf. Sum- 
ner Williams, of Chester Mass., was hooked by one of 











vere as’to cause his death the next day. 


His age was 
41 years. ° 





ea 

Painful Tritelligence.—A letter received at Philadel- 
phia from Harris bargh on Saturday mentions the re- 
ception at that place of the painful intelligence that the 
Hon. Samuel McKean, late U. S. Senator for Penn- 
sylvania, attempted suicide in a fit of insanity on Tues- 
day last, at his residence in McKean county, by cut- 
ting his throat with a razor. Ahhough’ McKean was 
alive when the letter giving the information was writ- 
teen, yet, it is added, there was not the slightest pros- 
pect of his surviving many hours. 





Look out for five dollar bils on the Chemical Bank, 
altered from ones. We wert shown one yesterday 


with the figure 5 so neatly pasted on as to require the 
. Star. 


closet examination to detect the cheat.—N. 













o DIED» 
On Monday mornin 
ter of the late Benjamin V. Clench. 
On the morning ofthe 26th inst... Mrs Ann Eliza- 
beth, wife of Azor Taber, Esq., and daughter of the late 


eng in this city on Tuesday evening. last. Mr. 
Harman Hardaway, teacher of district school No. 7. 
In this city, the 26th inst. Frederick P» James 42 
years. 

In this city, on the 27th inst. Ben Atkins, aged 43. 
In this city yesterday, Sarah M. infant daaghter of 
James‘M: Brown. 

Tuesday afternoon, after a short illnéss of apo- 
plexy, James Merrifield, in the 52nd year of his age. 

On the 19th inst. at his residence in the tawn of Ster- 
ling, Cayuga ce., Robert Hilton, late of New Scotland, 
Albany co. in the 54th year of his age. 

In the town of Gorham, Ontario county, on Sunda 
the 2lst inst., after a Hageriog illness, Mr. Silas Wal- 
ker, in the 74th year of his age. He was only brother 
to Willard Walker, esq., and fatherto Mrs. Wm. Mas- 
craft of this city. ! 

At Hartford, Ct., on the 25th inst. Mrs. Delia Wil- 
liams, wife of the Hon. Chief Justice Williams, in the 
52d year of her age. 


of Charlton, Saratoga co., 
On the 22d ul’., in New 


74. 
mk, John W. Oakley, 


Sayre, aged about 58 year:. — 





ost to the owners aad 









































The ice having cost | King 





his oxen, while driving them.’ The wound was so se- inn 


g, Elizabeth, youngest daugh-|- 


At Schenectady on.the 27th ult., Simeon Woodruff 


esd » formerly of Poughkeepsie, in the 53d year of his 
In Goshen, suddealy on the 15th ult., Mr. William 
n Marion, Wayne co., Hon. David Eddy, one of} - 


the judges of the the coun 66. 
At Mount Holly, N. ig Soy the 20th ult, 





Albany , ud i * »* ‘ 
Albany B11 onda 
Albany ie My = 
Albany Ist Tuesday. 
Troy ist & ad Peestay. 
Troy Nias 
West Troy ist Wednesday. 
st Thursday. 
Bethany Ge2. | et Freinewley. 
Lockpert Ni 
Wheeling, Va. FS Monday. 
a ad Meotay ev. o month 
« ist Saturday. 
Tuesd 
urda’ 
Saturday. 
| M Teun. | $d Tuesday. 
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AUTHORISED AGENTS. 
The followi 
American Masonic Register. They are du 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 
William Boardman, New York City, 
Tallmage Fairchild, Coxsackie, 
Joel D. Smith, Castleton, 
James Teft, Coeymans. 
S.C. Leggett, Troy. 
8. D. Smith, ngburgh. 
Joseph Blackburn, Moagusvepele. 
John 8. Weed, West Greenfield, 
Ebenezer Mix, via. 
Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 
James Cavanagh, Watertown. 
James M’Kain, 
C. R. Vary, Borodine. 
Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 
Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 
Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. 





can obtain them, idly engraved on Satcn, 


Brethren have kindly offered — as Agents ~ 


ASONIC APRONS.—Those Breth n desiring A Tot 
ither of the Degrees of MASTER, MARK or ‘Ro ARCH, 


splend b lyi 
this Office, at a price adapted to the times,—May, 5640 i > 





ito soencining re Fe 
Lnge and Subordinate Seedinnts Ledges, Obsptere, Boones 


N. its 2vieinity, with their 
&e fy sat th Often, pek 26 cents,—M 


ay 







year of Masonry 
5 of the _— 
ers, Steampments, &c, , 

tomes and eon of meeting 





Quarterly Review for 
. taleigh ; Deer Stalking 
Navies ; Mra. Boddington’s Poems ; 
7, Windham ; Pulteney ; W: 


ral History of Enthusiasm ; Court and Cam 


Subscriptions received by . 


—_ 1840—Contents 
; British and Ameriean 
; Walpole and Contemporaries; 

orks of the author of Natu. 
of Runrject Sing ; 


state and conduct of parties; List of new publicati 
Great Reali bem Papoose ied lo Terme, $3 per ations. 


W. C. LITTLE, corner of State st, 





TEEL PENS—New Patents.—The Coronaton P’.,, 
nest s steel. 

The Queen's Own Pen, by Gillott. 
"The Tapposnnoe Greet Preto: 

P} ‘ 
Ua, Ue Orne Fo 
's i ronial Peni, 

Jacob's Bank and Mercantile Pen. 


Gillott’s Dam: 
anew " raed Dewple Barrel Pep. 
ce 


the varieties ; for sal 


by 
je20 
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~ THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Tenms.—To city subseribers, T; 
Cents a year. To subscribers elie 6 


umber, 


one year. Back numbers at all times furnished 


publis 








jself” 
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POETRY. 


or the American Masonic Register. 
YOUTH AND DEATH. 
I have thought it hard that the young should die, 
And leave the bea rt? irth, 
While the sky was bh: ind their hopes were high, 
And their hearts were light with mir 





{ have shuddered and shrunk, atthe thought of death, 
In days that are now long past 

And was fearful sometimes, to draw a breath, 
For fear, that *twould be the last. 


I have looked on the earth, with a charmed eye, 
For it was so very fiir 

And, listen'’d entrance’. to its minstrelsy, 
Floating soft on the breezy air. 





As I looked my heart with a with’ring grief, 
Has swell’d, with many a sigh, 

To think that the fairest, sHould be most brief 
That beauty should fade and die. 


Whil’st I clung to life, I knew J must die, 
For those that I loved had died, 

[ knew that like them, | must shortly lie, 
The dead in the grave, beside. 


With terrors and fears, my soul was opprest, 
My spirit was bewed low, 

And peace, sweet peace, was nevera guest, 
In my heart so sad with woe. 


To be shut away, from the beautifal light, 
Was to me, a fearful doom, 

To die, and go down, to the long, long night, 
Of the dark, and dismal tomb. 


But I found a balm, for my wounded breast, 
Precious, and freely given, 

For my wearied spirit, I have found a rest, 
That rest, remaineth in heaven. 


Though I love the earth, and all beautiful things, 
And cherish them fondly yet, 

The flower that blooms, and the bird that sings, 
And the murm’ring rivulet, 


I cling to them not, but I long to soar, 
To that brighter world on high, 
For this earth, is to me a rest no more, 
My home is beyond the sky. ELVENE. 





Mr. Hoffman,—The following beautiful lines writ- 
ten by a late resident of Albany, on a visit to the Mon- 
ument Mountain, deserve a place in the Register. || 
believe they have appeared in the Massachusetts Ea-| 
gle, but I received a copy in manuscript from the au- 





thor. H. 
MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. 

Father in Heaven! I thank thee for this hour, 
My spirit yields new homage to the power | 
That formed these heights, and (oh, rot less,) | 
Spread all around such scenes of loveliness. 
Around me, rocks in wild confusron hie, 
Or tower aloft in frowning majesty ; 

Loose as just scattered by that mighty hand, } 
At whose slight beck the momntains fall or stand; | 
While far adown the smiling vale beneath, 
The young flowers open, and the wild vines wreath, | 
And fields all blossoming ’neath the summer sky, 
And brigh# green hills that far beyond them lie; } 


And further still, mountains successive rise, 

Whose azure summits mingle with the skies; 

’Neath willowed banks, as if in mimic play, | 
The Housatonic threads its graceful way, 

Where white-browed villages, with churches crowned 
And low-roofed cottages are scattered round. 

Oh, when these beauteous scenes shall fade away, 


Before the terrors of the last great day, 

In that blessed ** Rock,’”’ which thou hast * cleft for! 
me,”’ | 

Dear Saviour, ‘let me hide” and dwell with thee 


Moaument Mountain, May, 1840. HARRIET. | 

From the Mississippi Christiaa Herald, | 

TIME. | 

Oh thou whose awful wings unfurl'd | 
Across the waste of darkness broad, 


And sweep along this subject world 
With desolating progress rude; 
.Why goest thou on thy dreary flight 
So fastly down the stream of years? 
Dark in thy urse as death and night, 
is heed! f thy victim's tears. 
Sweep ou--swecep on! thine awful course 
Shalt in fearful gloom, 
hy wild and hoarse, 
ea re’s tomb. 
hen mus » thy daring wing, 
And fu o3 in dismay ; 
ation ek shall sing 
thy fading day. 


oF i Ot ¢ ounce more 
Shall she ve thee to her breast, 
istinguish’d shore, 
id thy power shall rest! 


Lost in th ie and boundless sea 
Chat ne iall feel, or tide, or flow, 
W hat all then remain to thee, 
Stretch y the latest tempest’s blow! 


Secure trom theegand all thy powers, 

Shai men pursue the endless years, 
When bliss .ual! crown his glorious hours, 
Or darkaess whelm him with her fears, 

Eternity of jvy shall bloom 
For him in Heavea’s ecstatic plaia, 
Or hell shall ope in central gloom 
Her long eternity of pain. 





LOST FEELINGS. 
BY K®BERT MONTGOMERY. 


Weep not beca ise our beauty wears 
Beneath the wings of Time, 

And age contracts the brow with cares 
That once was raised sublime! 


Weep not because the beamless eye 
No dumb delight can speak : 

And fresh and fair no longer lie 
Joy-tiats upon the cheek. 


No! weep not that the ruin-trace 
Of wasting Time is seen 

Around the form, and in the face, 
Where beauty’s bloom has been. 


But weep the inward wreck we feel, 
As hoary years depart ; 

And Time’s effacing fingers steal 
Young feelings from the heart! 


Those joyous thoughts that rise and spring 
From out the buoyant mind, 

Like summer bees upon the wing, 
Or echoes on the wind. 


The hopes that waken every hour, 
Like blossoms from a soul, 

Where sorrow sheds no blighting power, 
Aud care has no control. , 


And all the rich enchantment thrown 
On' life’s fair scene around, 

As if the world within a zone 
Of happiness were bound. 


Oh! these endure a mournful doom, 
As day by day they die— 


I'i!l age becomes.a barren tomb, 
Where withered feeling lic! 


THE EXHIBITED DWARF. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


| lay without my father’s door, 
A wretched dwarfish boy ; 

1 did not dare to lift the latch,— 
[heard the voice of joy; 

Too well I knew when [ was near, 
My father never smiled ; 

And she who bore me turned me away, 
Abhkoring her poor child. 


\ Stranger saw me, and he bribed 
My parents with his gold; 

Oh! deeper shame awaited me— 
The dwarfish boy was sold! 
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They never loved me, never claimed 
The love I could have felt ; 

And yet, with bitter tears I left 
The cottage where they dwelt. 


The stranger seemed more kind to me, 
He spoke of brighter days; 
He lured each slumbering talent forth, 
‘And gave unwonted praise ; 
Unused to smiles, how ardently 
I panted for applause ! 
And daily he instructed me— 
To soon | learned the cause. 


I stood upon his native shore ; 
The secret was explained ; 
Lwas a vile, degraded slave, 

Ip mind and body chained! 
Condemned to face, day after day, 
Thérabble’s ruffiaa gaze; 
To shrink before their merriment, 
Or blush before their praise ! 


In anguish | must still perform 
The oft repeated task ; 

And courteously reply to all 
Frivolity may ask ; 

And bear iahuman serutiny, 
And hear the hateful jest! 

And sing the song,—then crawl away 
To tears instead of rest! 


I know I am diminutive, 
Aye, loathsome, if you will; 

But say, ve hard hearts! am I not 
A hnmoa being still ? 

With feelings sensitive as yours, 
Perhaps I have been born; 

I could not wound a fellow man 
ln mockery, or scorn! 


Butsome there are who seem to shrink 
Away from me at first, 

And then speak kiadly ; to my heart 
That trial is the worst! 

Oh, then I long to kneel to them, 
Imploring them to save 

A hopeless wretch, who only asks 
An honorable grave. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE POOR MAN’S SONG. 
[FROM ULAND. | 
A poor man, poorer none, am I, 
And walk the world alone, 
Yet do I call a spirit free, 
And cheerful heart my own. 


A gleesome child [ play’d about 
My dear, dear parents’ hearth, 
But grief has fallen upon my path, 

Since they are laid in earth, 


I see rich garden’s round me bloom, 
I see the golden grain, 

My path is bare and barren all, 
And trod with toil and pain. 


And yet, though sick at heart, [’ll stand 
Where happy faces throng, 

And wish good-morrow heartly 
To all that pass along. 


A bounteous God! Thow4eav'st me not 
To comfortless despair ; 

There come a gentle balm from heavy 
For every child of care. 


Stillin each dell thy sacred house 
Points mutely to the sky, 

The organ and the choral song 
Artest each passer by. 

Still shine the sun, the moon the star 
With blessing even on me, 

And when the evening hell rings out, 
Then Lord, I speak with thee. 


One day shall to the good disclose 
Thy halls of joy and rest, 

Then in my wedding robes even I 
Shall seat me as thy guest. 








